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Wb are told that the EDglish language not only contdns already 
many of the most perfect productions of the human mind, but is capa- 
ble of containing the moat perfect; that, as a Tehicle of human 
thought, it surpasses not only all living languages, but even those that 
were spoken and studied in the palmiest days of Athens and Rome ; 
that it combines mth the strength of the Sason, the fluency of the 
Latin, and the terseness of the Greek; in short, that there is no 
thought, however intricate or sublime, which the hamaa mind can 
grasp, no emotion, however subtle or overwhelming, which the human 
heart can feel, but what may Snd adequate expression in words and 
sentences of the English language. So we are told. As Americans, 
we are by no means inclined to disbelieve this testimony of high au- 
thority, to the worth of our mother tongue. It is no more proposed 
however, to attempt a proof of the statement, than to deny it. But, 
taking it as granted, we leap at once to the conclusion, that this, in 
addition to the fact that we speak the language, shoald incite as, as 
students, to perfection in its attainment.' We shall content ourselves, 
in speaking on this theme, with an humble sphere j one, nevertheless, 
which is neither insignificant nor trivial, — iia orthoepy and orthography. 

VOL. XXV. 20 
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Let ua first aak, 'h there any necuiityfor a definite ttandard in 
prwunmciftg and spelling?' Does not the barbarous phraseology of 
the backwoodsman and tbe forester sutGcieDtly convey his ideas ? Is 
not the end of language attained when thoughts are commuuicated 
from mind to nundt Is there, then, any necessity of that precision in 
writing and speahiug, which demands that every word be pronounced 
and spelled according to an unvarying standard, when the idea in- 
tended. Id b vast majority of cas^s, would be just as well understood 
without? No sensibly educated man can hesitate respecting an 
answer. In the first place, the inevitable tendency of a no-etandard 
system would finally lead to so great a disparity, that the language 
would no longer remain a medium of thought; in the second glace, 
supposing that persons could still understand each other, the difierenoe 
of pronunciation would not fail to detract attention — a fact which 
would neocBsarily preclude auccess in oratory; and lastly, such 
looseness would prevent that discipline of mind in the acquiring 
and retdning of the language, which cannot but elevate every 
mental fEtculty we possess; a iact well illustrated in ancuent Greece, 
where, whether it rose from a natural disposition or not, the refined 
suisitivenesB which lead the people to hoot the orator that mispro- 
nounced the language, was a^ompanied by the highest refinement of 
taste, in every art. All this is axiomatic. There is a necessity that 
the standud should exist, and that we should abide by it. The fact 
that there is no particular standard, universally recognized wherever 
the English language is spoken, although it is to he regretted, presents 
no serious difficulty. There are standards ; they agree in a vast m^jor* 
{ty of cases, aud when there is difference, it is not difficult to remember 
and allow both authorities. The disagreement of lexicographers in a 
few rare instances, gives no one the liberty of disregarding alt author- 
ity, and setting up one's own whims in its stead. 

"W^e do not fear that any will raise serious objecticois to the theory. 
In practice, however, among us the subject is considered of no Im- 
portance. As students in College, we perhaps consider it below us to 
pay attention to it. We think it requires no patient study to know 
low to pronounce, or speU, or parse our own language. We have 
learnt so much Latia and Greek and ]£athematic9, that, even supposing 
we were not thorough masters of all English branches before we came to 
College, we expect to become so by intuition. In this way, we grow 
into our pronunciation, tolerably correct it may be, like great babies, 
by hearing others. The dictionary is not much used ; and as to getting 
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an insight into the structure of English worja, or into any rules upon 
which their prouuaciation may depend, it ia scarcely thought of, and 
then only to give it up aa useless. 

As a result of tliis loose system, there follows in the confersa- 
tion of College, a hap-hazard pronunciation of all words of anususj 
occurrence. Mistakes are often made in the recitation room, — and not 
only hy students — of which no notice is ever taken. And very often, 
probably, the instructor is aa ignorant of the correct pronunciation as the 
student. A tutor, who has been himself through the same course, a few 
years previous, and whose attention is less iikely to be called to this 
humble subject after graduation, than in his College course even, will 
prol^ably care as little for English pronunciation as the student. The 
only case in our recollection, of an instructor's attempting to correct, 
was one where the word was rightly pronounced, and the correction 
made by the tutor was upheld by no competent authority whatever. 
We continually hear from our instructors auch sounds as 'van'egate,' 
'nomewclature,' 'electrolysis,' 'interwring,' 'charocterize;' 'lirfeots;' ob- 
solete pronunciations, as 'deit^ate' and 'corollary;' the nouns rise and 
compromise, with « pronounced like z; and much else of the same sort. 

In orthography, though not so apparent, the result is even worse. 
On account of the little attention paid it, it is possible that stadents 
may greatly violate the orthography of the English, and scarcely know 
it themselves. If othing certainly is said of the matter; compositions 
are never corrected, in the first tliree years of the course. It is said, 
that a few years ago, one word misspelled threw a composition out of 
competition for the prizes offered. But now, certainly, this is not the 
case; furthermore, we know that a Junior Exhibition piece with over 
thirty violations of orthography in it, can be handed to the Professor 
of Rhetoric, accepted, and returned without comment. And this is 
not so very surprising, when tutors misspell hi the ofBdal letters 
which they send to the student's parents. We have no doubt that 
a class of twenty-five can be picked in many a country district school, 
which, in a spelling-match, would speedily reduce any class in College 
to ite own numbers, and then give the best of them a hard pull for 
supremacy. 

The construction of words and sentences, where there ia anything 
peculiar to the English, is also generally neglected by College students. 
It is supposed tliat the knowledge and discipline obtained by the 
study of the dead languages, will enable us to encounter successfully 
the difficulties of the living, changing language which we speak. 
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We ODce asked several faiembers of the last Senior Glass to parse 
the last word in a sentence like this : " the book is worth a dollar." 
Six .different constructions were given; some explained it by circum- 
locution ; some sud ' price is pnt iu the objective case', and one an- 
swered that ' is worth' is an active verb, of which 'dollar' was 
the object. Now in Latin, every common constj^ction, even thongh 
difficult, is made familiar to the student. Sut here, there was 
great hesitation, and an evident disgust that the sentence did not 
easily bend to some rule in Andrews' Latin Grammar. In con- 
versation, not only in CoHege but in all society, the interchange of 
the cases of the pronouna seems perfectly optional and wholly free 
from grammatical law. Me for I, who for vikom, are constantly and 
incorrectly used. If, for every noun, we had the sii cases of the 
Latin, and treated them with this same carlessness, the vernacular 
would soon become useless as a medium of thought. Such being the 
state of things, it is very possible for a man to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination and enter Yale College, to pass with high honors over the 
curriculum of its studies, and finally to be pronounced, by men high in 
educational authority, a Bachelor and Kaster of Arts and Sciences' 
without knowing how to pronounce, write, or eoMtmet the words of 
his mother tongue more thoroughly than the average of boys whe> ' 
first beginning theii classical education. 

As a remedy, it cannot be seriously proposed that exercises in spell- 
ing and parsing should daily drill the College student, or even that 
much time should be devoted to examination on these points, at the 
time of admission. The Faculty of a College have a right to assume 
that all this is mastered long before coming to College. But the 
trouble is, the present system gives no means of testing the assump- 
tion. To effect this, every instructor should not only himself be thor- 
oughly versed in all these points, but should be fully engaged in im- 
parting his knowledge at every opportunity ; so that the student will 
find it as diflScult to succeed without it, as to master Homer without 
the ability to decline a Greek noun, or to understand the Calculus with- 
out knowing the four ground rules of Arithmetic. And were our atten- 
tion so directed, we would soon, from a sense of its utility, make the 
study of this subject habitual. In the Latin recitations, even of Junior 
year, we are drilled on the minutest points of pronunciation, according 
to a system, too, which is only accepted in England and America. But 
this drill is necessary, because it gives discipline, and affords the pleas- 
jire arising from, as it were, a natural love of system and order. A 
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eorreaponding drill In our own language would be as much more bene- 
ficial, as the English is more used than the Latin. The directors of 
every American Univeiaity should see that this drill is obtained 
either before or during its course of study. 

The higher theme of a thorough course of study !n all branches of 
English literature well deserves immediate, thorough, practical atten- 
tion. And here we would like to refer to a highly valuable article on 
tbis subject by Wolcott Calkins, of the class of 1856, entitled "A 
Course of Study in the English Language and Literature saitable for 
Collies and High Schods," printed in the first number of the Un- 
dei^aduate Quarterly. When such a. course of study as is there re- 
commended, is adopted, it will no longer be possible for a student to 
graduate from Tale College without a. knowledge of, and interest in, 
the beauty and strength of bis native tongue, and consequently in the 
humbler, but equally necessary principles, which teach him how to 
pronounce and write it correctly, — a thing which many graduates 
never leam. w. c. j. 



Time has wrought two changes in our American Colleges ; it has 

made the course of study more difficult, and the method of study more 
slack. In the early days of this College, men came here to get knowl- 
edge ; we come to get a degree. The zeal for information which made 
our grandfathers recit« in the entries of South Hiddle, would be looked 
for in vmn among the present generation of students. 

The character of a nation, the philologists tell us, may be read from 
its language, and so in our College microcosm, the words we use tell 
the ideas we live under. Take the word cramming, and with the rest 
of its family, ruth,jizzle,Jlunk and pony, it tells you at once the se- 
cret of College life. It tells you that, in College sentiment, how a 
man recites is everything ; and how he studies and what he knows, 
nothing. We students have very clear eyes for the follies of the world; 
we read Carlyle with dauntless energy, and worship heroes and cry 
down shams ; and yet, here we are, living and acting contentedly un- 
der a system which is the complication of the worst of shams. Look 
at onr daily course of life. Instead of studying for improvement, we 
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itudy for recitatioD. The classics we prefer to cttltiTate throi^h 
ut English medium : our memory ve Btiengthen by " skiimiDg-papers; " 
aad our examinatioDB we pass by meaDS of a stock of knowledge got 
lu the day before, and to be got out the day after, as the Westeia 
banks once a year borrow a supply of specie for 8 few hours, to meet 
the visit of the Treasury Commisuoners. But while all tliese habits 
of ours are bad, the worst — and indeed the foundation of them all — is 
our system of crammiDg. 

If it were not for this, studying merely to make a good recitation, 
whether with or without ponies and sklnning-papers, would be impos- 
dble ; however well It might succeed tlirongh the term, it would fail at 
the day of reckoning at the end. But with its ud, the most superficial 
scholarship may come out best at the examination, as it often does in 
the recitation-room. Not that I would say that the practice of cram- 
ming is at all confined to poor scholars. I suppose there is not a man 
In College who would go into a Kathematical examination, at least, 
without special preparation of some kind. The better scholars will 
Oram for an " appointment," and the poorer for " average." Besides 
Its effect on the mind, again, and on one's habit of study, it is often of 
permanent injury to the health. In one of our last Masses, I can think 
of two instances ; one where the hair of the student, after a night of 
incessant crammmg, turned gray; and another where, under like circum> 
stances, a man was obliged to leave College with his eyesight ruined 
Cor life. And I suppose that every student can remember many ^mi- 
lar cases. 

Now, whose fault is this? Not that of the student, for every stn- 
«nt crams, and what all do Is a necessity, and not a fault. The blame 
lies with that system of instruction which necessitates it. No man 
can pass one of our Biennial examinations, as they are now conducted, 
without lowering his stand, unless he prepares himself expressly for it, 
or, in other words, crams. And about his stand, no student, whatever 
lie may say, is indifferent. The men who talk loudest about their con- 
tempt of " stand," are the very <mes to spend their nights oramming 
In secret* No man, after an eighteen months Interval, can remember 
the demonstrations in Euclid, and the formulas hi Algebra, well enough 
to have any assurance of doing well in an examination upon them. No 
man can remember, when Biennial comes, without cramming, the thou- 
sand and one dates he may have come across In two years' Latin and 
Greek, the situation of places, or who was everybody's (reputed) 
father. And in our Term ezaminatioDB it is much the same thing. 
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We think it hard eDough to have a lesson of twenty pages in review in 
matliematiGS, and how mnch harder is it to have a lesson of two hun- 
dred pages in review on examination. Even as preparation for these 
examinations, our system of reviewing is manifestly insufficient, while, 
as far as Biennials are concerned, it is practically useless. In mathe- 
maUcs, the examples, all that really fix the principles in the mind, are 
uniformly omitted, and in the languages hardly anything but thetrana- 
tatlon is or can be required in the limits of an hour. 

Take the last set of Biennial papers. A year before, the Class had 
studied Greek history by the unique method of filling out a little sy- 
nopsis as best they oould ; the synopsis running in this style : 

"Clisthenes. Re-division, senate of dOO and its arrangements, he- 
Ueea, ostracism, strategi;" and theClassical dictionaries running each 
contrary to the other, and all contrary to the German work, from 
'Which the tutor drew his own in&rmatioD. Add to this that this his* 
tory exercise was a very small part of the regular Greek lessiHi, and that 
only for a few weeks, and it is plain that the Class could not have fin- 
ished the synopsis with any very cleat Idea of the nine hundred years of 
Greek history. And yet, in Biennial, the paper requested, among oth- 
er things under the head of Greek histoiy, an account of the " later 
ohaogea in the Athenian constitutions made by Clisthenes." In such a 
case as this, special preparation, or a general flunk was, of course, in- 
evitable. So in the paper on Sophomore mathematics, it was required 
to deduce certain Naperian loganthms from the expression : 

log.Z =log. (Z-2) + 2 „(-i-+J-, + j^|.+ «^ ) 

The significance of such formulas few men would or could remem- 
ber without cramming. Such papers necessitate it, and indeed Qte 
whole system is virtually acknowledged by the Faculty, liany a Stu- 
dent, wearied out and sick with cramming the night before examina- 
tion, has been told by one of bis instructors that he had better prepare 
himself on this ortbat. 

if, then, the system of cramming as here pursued follows inevitably 
from the mode of examination, the next question is, where is the rem- 
edy t Just here : Let aU esaminatious be confined, as far as possible, 
to principles. These are all that we shall remember when we leave 
College, and all that we need to remember. Let all formulas be ex- 
cluded, and all the regular demonstrations of every sort, leaving their 
place to be supplied with similat ones not in the text-book, though In- 
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Tolriiig the same principles. In the examinations on the languages, 
let few " dates" or " places" be called for — ^none vbloh are not of the 
first importance; andin translation, let passages be taken, not from the 
work studied, but from some other work of the same author, or if that 
be not possible, of the same age. 

And so in Philosophy and Bbetoric, ask merely for general principles 
without requiring precisely the expressions and illustrations employed 
in the text book. 

If this were done, it would work a new era in College life. The in- 
dacemcnte for cramming would be entirely removed, and in its place 
would come increased attention to the daily studies, and perhaps at 
the end of the term ■ a review of the principles studied, ttian which 
nothing certainly could be more desirable. As things stand now with 
most, the object of each recitation, and in College ethics it is a legiti- 
mate one, is to cheat the tutors ; under snch a reform it would be 
cheating yourself. 

The recent change in prayers, and the new gymnasium, show that 
our Tenerable corporation are getting at last iairly pulled into what our 
Sophomore friends would ciJl the " march of civilization." Let ns 
hope that they wQl go one step farther, and by thus putting an end to 
■, give the death blow to this worst of College shmns. 

s. B.B. 



In a quiet nook by the river's side, 

'Neath a mantling cliff, where the ceAseleu tide 

Was forever sleeping, drifting by 

With many a mnnnur, aod many a Bigh ; 

Where in Bummer the lily and crocna grew, 

Swung at its moorings my old canoe. 

Idle and nieless it long hathUin 
Asleep, on the breast of the pladdm^n ; 
The oars which so often the waves caressed, 
Are folded, like wings of a bird at rest 
Bat still, in my dreams I long to woo 
Uie langhing waves, in my old canoe. 
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How oft nithin it, at length recliced, 
And wafted on by the whiap'ring wind. 
Have I leaned in reverie over its side, 
Oaziag far down in the crystal Ude, 
And watcbed the tiny flah at play, 
At the eunset close of a summer day. 

And oft, wheD the moon tVom her rsdUnt height 
Looked proudly out on the atara of night, 
How many a joyaaa voice and song 
And Tinging kughler, hag floated along 
With the old canoe, o'er the rippliog wave, 
While dlstaQt monotaiM their ccboea gave. 

And oft, when the atorm was gathering ftist, 
When threat'ning clouds o'er the sky were cast. 
When the cold north wind, with its billowy train, 
Was driving with fleet steeds over the main, 
Then on through the wbtcb, like a sea-bird, flew 
The trusty prow of my old canoe. 

Bnt now, in the nook on the shad; shore, 

It resta iVom labor, its duty o'er. 

Like as a warrior, weary and old. 

Lays down his sword when his days are told. 

Child :^m its mother such love ne'er knew, 

Aa I e'er shall bear to that old canoe. 

In sunshine and storm 'twas a Mend to tne. 
Thrice sacred to mem'ry it e'er shall be. 
I may wander far from that dear old spot, 
From the river's brink, and the native cot, 
But wherever in this wide world I go, 
I'll love with strange aadness that old canoe. 



There is hardly tmj subject of such vital impoitance to all meD, 
and especially to the student, as Physiology. A knowledge of many of 
the sciences, though advantageous, is yet not necessary to a happy and 
useful life. We may be ignorant of Geology, Mineralogy, or Botany, 
and yet this igaoiance may not interfere with oui moral, Intellectatd, 

VOL. XXV. 21 
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or physical ability to discbarge onr various, duties. Not so with 
Physiology. In wbatever buBiness or profesaion we engage, we must 
cany our bodies, and on the health of these bodies depends onr ability 
to use our mindB succesafully. Phyaiology then, teaching ua the laws 
of health, ia of untold importance to every atudent; so that none, 
coDscientiouBly, can lite Gallio, " care for none of these things." 

We Icnow there is a prejudice ag^nat paying any attention to the 
subject of health. In the present state of society few ever read or 
speak on health, but those who are themselves suffering the conse- 
qaences of its violated laws. The result of this is, that we very 
illogically associate a care of healtli, and perhaps a little knowledge 
on the subject, with poor health. The truth is, that these sick men, 
whose thoughts are nmnlng so much on their health, never allowed 
the subject to enter their mEnds, until disease bad taken a firm hold of 
them. When the constitution is once greatly enfeebled, the little pains 
which these people take, is far from being sufficient to renovate it. 
The fact, then, that such men are imwel), only proves that they ovght 
to have ttudied and practiced physiological lawt long before, and thus 
avoided their unnecessary, and yet unfortunate situation. 

We belong to a nation which ia physically degenerated. This is its 
reputation among foreigners, and among physicians of intelligence 
and benevolence. Every variety of disease is rife among us, while he 
ia fortunate, who is free from some irradicable hereditary complaint. 
No man drives such profitable business, as the patentee of some popu- 
lar panacea. One of these venders of patent medicines, whose name 
is as widely known in this country at least, as that of Washmgton, 
expends slity thousand dollars annually, in advertising his remedies. 
If he can afford to pay away sixty thousand dollars, simply in pro- 
claiming the virtues of his medicines, what an income must he receive 
from their saleT And what a dreadful tale of American degeneracy in 
matters of health, does this deplorable fa«t prove. But this is one 
example only. It is one of a class, whose advertisements are dis- 
played in the columns of every newspaper from Uaine to Galffomia. 
" The retired physician whose sands of life have nearly run out," by the 
sale of a mixture of liquorice, slippery elm decoction, and honey, for 
the cure o/" eotttumption, accumulated a fortune in three years. Go 
into any drug store and the first thing you take up is a patent medi- 
cine. Take up any newspaper, almanac, city directory, or almost any 
periodical, and you see flaming accounts of some miracnloiis cure by 
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somebody's pills. The fact is becoming more and more generally 
realized, that the American people are a nation afpUl-taker* and dose- 
twallouiers. 

Now what does this flourishing existence of quack medicines proTel 
It proves that there la an incessant and eic^slve demand among 
Americana for medicme. Where there is a demand, there will be a 
supply. This patronizing of nostrums, ahows of itself the universal 
prevalence of disease in the nation. 

Nor are we students any exception to this characteristic of Ameri- 
cans. We may not all he in the van of thia army of pill-takers, but 
it is too true, that the majority of us are either enrolled in some di- 
vision already, or are at least in a fair way to be there soon. We are 
wrong in supposing that only uneducated men ever patronize these 
patent medicines ; on the contrary, professional men not only use them 
but extend their circulation by newspaper puffs. What patent medi- 
cine cannot display tfistiraonials from ministera, lawyers, and other 
professional men ? The places of these men we shall soon occupy, 
and probably many of ns will do likewise in taking and praising these 
nostrums. Few of us are now in vigoroua health. Yet we are not at 
all alike unhealthy in kind, or in degree. Our deficient physical edu- 
cation has not been fraught with the same consequences in all. It has 
varied with the strength and peculiarities of each constitution. Be- 
tide* its prostrating influence upon the whole system, it has resulted, in 
one, in the falling off of the hair; in another, it has hastened the decay of 
the already unsound teeth ; in still another, in weakening of the Innga ; 
while all degrees of dyspepsia nm riot among us. 

But perhaps the result of our defective physical trdning, at far at 
yet developed. Is seen in the general weakening of all the bodily pow- 
ers. We have an instance of this in the retarded growth of so many 
of UB. Most of us are shorter, or thinner, or feebler than our fathers 
were at the same age, while our average hight is below that of the 
generality of mankind. If we compare the hight and development 
of our classes with those of any body of farmers, or other oat-door 
lahorere, we shall be surprised at the difference. Our vital energy 
has been so conatantly expended in nourishing the hrain, and much 
more in repairing the drains upon the constitution from our want of 
exercise, and want of sleep, and of fresh air, and from the presence of 
numerous had hahits, that we have none left with which to grow. 
Our oonstitutions have found it to be all, and in many casea 'more 
than they could do simply to hold their own, without having any energy 
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to apare therewith to grow. Our stunted growth and development 
should thus be classed among the evidences of our physical de- 
generacy. 

Now all this physical debility has been caused by a long continued 
violation of the fixed laws of health. We think any one is amply re- 
warded for the study of physiology, if he is only brought to a realizing 
sense of the great fact, that the normal condition of man is health; 
and that every departure from health proves of itself, a corresponding 
and previous departure from its inflexible laws. 

We study the majestic laws which govern the revolutions of the 
planets around the sun. We are filled with woEdering admiration at 
the regularity, uniformity and immutability, with which these planets 
obey the laws of gravitation. We see that they vary in magnitude, 
in density, in velocity, and in their distances from their common cen- 
ter, but we find none varying in their obedience to the great laws 
which control their every movement. Indeed, were they animated 
and reasoning beings, longing to burst away from the inexorable 
tyranny of their central master, we know, however strong in the in- 
olioation, they would be utterly deficient in the ability. So onmipotent 
are the laws of Astronomy. 

In the same manner we find laws controlling all created existence. 
As &r as human knowledge extends, we can discover no exception to 
the universality of laws. 

Can we, then, for a moment believe that when all created matter 
is so nicely and beautifully regulated in conformity to fixed principles, 
that the human body, the master-piece of Divine mechanism, should 
be left to exist in accordance with no unchanging causes, but some ill- 
defined and mysterious chance T Can we suppose that when the 
Greater made man in his own image, as his last work in the creation, 
and the crowning glory of all ; that he should make him alone without 
immutable principles to control bis existence ? How strange an ex- 
ception ! How inconsistent with his previous creations I It may 
seem foolish to illustrate so obvious a fact, yet obvious though it be, 
it is in reality doubted, or only partially believed by the majority of 
students. 

In the be^nning of this article we remarked on the prevalence of 
ill-health in college, at present. But it would be wrong to suppose 
that all the consequences of these violated laws would be manifest 
now. We have mentioned above a few of the physical results most 
apparent, but we must remember that there is a vast amount of seed 
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sowing at this very time, which will ripen and bring fort.b an abundant 
harvest, hereafter. Youth is the seed-time for soul, and mind, and 
body. Wo can bo more spend our youth in undermining our consti- 
tutions, gradually and insensibly, though it may be, and yet anticipate 
a firm and vigorous old age, than we can debase our souls by dissipa- 
tion throughout our early years, and sin away our day of grace, and 
yet expect an old age of purity and piety. "The debaucheries of 
youth," says Lord Bacon, "are so many conspiracies against old age;" 
and so these little violations of the laws of our being, each inconsider- 
able ID itself, yet making up in number and frequency what they lack 
in individual strength, together conspire with an accumulated energy 
amply sufBcient either to embitter with incurable bodily prostration, 
or to crush out of existence the last years of declining life. Those 
who are following such a course, are sowing the seeds from which 
sooner or later they will reap the harvest. The Scripture doctrine, 
"whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap," is true in a 
physiological sense, as well as in a mental and moral. 

"We have spoken of the prevalence of ill-health, and retarded, and 
puny, physical development among us, even though we are in that 
period of our lives which is naturally the healthiest. We have re- 
ferred to the physiological truth, that the laws of life are just as in- 
flesible, and as well determined as those governing matter, or mind; 
and tiiat, therefore, poor health proves of itself, a violation of some 
one or more of these laws, either by the individual himself, or by his 
ancestors. Having seen, thus, the great need of health reform among 
students and literary men, the question is, how shall we induce sifch men 
whose business does not of itself necessitate it, to observe these condi- 
tions of life? We answer, the first step in this direction is the study 
of Physiology, inasmuch as we must always know a rule, before -^a fol- 
low it; must always understand a precept before we apply it. We 
know that every one on reading this, will say, "Why, students know 
enough about physiological laws, but they will not put their knowl- 
edge into practice." This we deny. The knowledge, which the ma- 
jority of students have on Physiology, is very vague and indefinite, 
and obscured by an impenetrable cloud of theories and doubts. 
Doubts aa to the utility or desirableness of any end, paralyze all ex- 
ertion for the attainment of that end. No systematic and energetJo 
conformity to physiological law will ever be made by those under the 
dominion of these enervating theories and doubts. We can find all 
kinds of theories in college m regard to health. One thinks an ablu- 
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tion of the whole body unnecessary during the mnler, if he only per- 
forms it dnring the summer. Another helieves, that want of sleep 
has no bad effect npon him. Still another, that he may diminish his 
«xeTcise, if he diminishes the quantity of his food in the same propor- 
tion; so that he may leave off exercise entirely, if he will eat very 
little. We might mention many more, hut these are sufficient for 
examples. Students have no belief in the reality of physiologi<;al 
laws. They think the rules admit of very many exceptions. Their 
knowledge Is superficial, and like all such knowledge, it impresses its 
possessor with a belief in his knowing all that is worth knowing. 

This, then, we think is the great reason for studying Physiology, 
that a thorough knowledge of it, is the first step towards practicing 
its precepts; and on the conformity to its precepts depend our health, 
happiness, and usefulness. We tielieve that this study will before 
many years assume its appropriate place among the most important 
of the college course. Poor health is becoming too general among 
literary men to bo much longer regarded with indifference. Medicine 
has been found too inetBcient, even to patch up that being in God's 
own image, so fearfully, and wonderfully made, to still continue worthy 
of our confidence. We are sorry the subject has not fallen into 
abler hands, yet we trust we have done some good, if we have only 
avowed our strong conviction of its immense importance. 

D. J. o 



®^e §taam's Confession. 

It is unDecessary for me to tell in what manner I beard this story. 
I give it as I heard it from the lips of the dying man ; 

" I am very weak, you must not expect me to talk fast, but I can- 
not die quietly till I have confessed my crime to you. Do not shrink 
from me with horror. Do not think the things I tell you the mad ra- 
vings of insanity. Aman lying, as I do, on the verge of a mysterious 
and solemn eternity, has no desire to blacken his soul still more by in- 
venting false stories. Improbable they may seem, but l^ey are the 
solemn truth. Is any one in the room I Well, listen then, and keep 
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these things locked in your heart. I have told ^em to no one 
before, but I must coafeas them before I die. 

YoQ know Lulu, my wife. I won her by a succession of terrible 
Climes. When I first saw her I was a clerk in her father's store, a 
lai^e establishment in the city of N, Lulu had often stepped into the 
store to see her father, but always with a thick veil overher face. One 
tnoming she came while I was in the office, and then, for the first time, 
I saw her face. To say I fell in love, is tame. I adored her. I could 
have fallen at her feet and worshipped her almost, even then. But I 
will not pause to describe her, or my feelings. That day I made a sol- 
emn vow that I would win her for my wife. I, whom she did not 
know; whom,if she did, she would look down on as a menial; Ivould 
win her, if I lost my soul. There were two things to attend to. I 
must fit myself for her, so that she would feel it no degradation to love 
and marry me, and I must take care that no one should snatch the 
rich jewel from my grasp.- To the first of these I bent all my powers. 
Night after night I studied and worked, so that when I became ac- 
quainted with her, it was as a wealthy and educated gentleman. I 
gradually rose from under-clerk to foreman, confidential-clerk, and 
partner. But during this time more serious business needed my atten- 
tion. Lulu was surrounded by a crowd of admirers, but among them 
all was only one that I feared. Under a false name I obtained an in- 
troduction to him, and gradually insinuated myself Into bis friendship. 
Then I led him away from his usual virtuous life. I enticed him to 
drinking saloons and gambling hells, and worse places than these; and 
one night when he was deeply engaged in gambling, at my infonuatloii 
the gamblers were arrested. Lulu heard of it and his influence was 
forever gone. 

Her next lover was Mr. Harrison. With her other lover I had run 
great risk of being found out, and I dared not try the same plan again. 
In various ways I became acquainted with him, and he often gave me 
a sail in his own boat. One day we were sailing before a strong wind. 
We were the only ones in the boat, and I was at the helm. By a skill- 
ful maneuver I overturned the boat, and clung to the bottom. He 
was no swimmer, and quickly sunk. When I thought life was extinct 
I dove for the Jwdy and brought it up. I was rescued by a passing 
vessel in an hour or so, and taken back to the city with the body. As 
Harrison and I were good friends, the story I told was believed, and I 
was one of the chief mourners at the funeral. 

The next suitors that I had cause to fear were two rivals, Hamilton, 
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and Batler. She seemed equally favorable to each, and for a long time 
I could think of do plan for remoTing them. At last I put in opera- 
tion an exceedingly dangerous plot, but one which, if succeaBfiil, would 
rid me of them both. I have not strengih to go Into details about it. 
I arranged everything, then had a note sent to Butler requiring his 
presence instantly at a distance. I bought a dirk-knife and had hia 
name engraved on it. I met Hamilton the next evening, plunged tbe 
kuife to his heart, left it there and ran. No one saw me, and when be 
was found, the name on the knife directed to Butler. He was arrested, 
tried, was unable to prove an alibi, was condemued and kung ! The 
shock was great to Lulu, but she recovered after a while. She was not 
so gay as before, but that suited me as well. Uy passion for her had 
not abated. I had uow risen to confidential clerk, and saw her often in 
her father's ofBce, and at the house, where I often went on business, 
but as yet I had never spoken to her. ]Uy passion for her was a sort 
of monomania, or rather it crazed me wholly. I worshipped her, and 
anything that came between us was to be put out of the way. You 
ask me if I was not troubled by remorse. No, never till now. I 
adored Lulu, and never thought of any other deity. But I must con- 
tinue. This pwn warns me that I have not many moments more. For 
two years longer my idol was in no danger of being plucked from me 
by any one else. But then appeared the most formidable rival I had 
yet encountered. Ur. Kaynard was a young man, of great talents, 
noble appearance, and christiim virtues ; in a word, just the man to en- 
gage the affections of Lulu, who was sobered down irom her former 
guety. In spite of all my exertions I could oppose no obstacle. I 
could not gain access to him to corrupt him, and success in that way 
was by no means certain. I dared not try slander, I feared discovery. 
I dared not murder him openly, for it might break her heart. They 
were engaged, the day appointed, and it lacked but a week of her 
wedding day, when I thought of a plan. I had studied anatomy, and 
some reading in that connection suggested it to me. I procured a slen- 
der needle of tempered steel about three inches long, ran a thread 
through the eye, and with a mallet I was prepared. I gained access 
to his sleeping chamber after he had retired, placed the point of the 
needle at the inner comer of his eye, and struck the end with my ham- 
mer. The steel penetrated to his hnun and he expired without a 
groan. I drew the needle out — ^it left no perceptible wound — and went 
home. The physician who examined bis body gave it as his opinion 
that he died of disease of the heart, as he had been subject to it. 
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Luln was proatrated at the aewe, and for a time I feared for her life ; 
but she gradually recovered, even more beautiful tban ever, from the 
pensive sadness of her face. She ^ore mourning, remdned at home 
and saw little company. So long as the memory of Maynard re- 
mained, she was safe, and I devoted all my attention to myself. To 
shorten the story, I was at length admitted to partnership, lived in the 
house next to her's, was introduced to her, and saw her more or less 
every day. I joined the same church, though less fit than a demon 
firesh &om tonnent, and played the hypocrite to success. When 
she recovered her spirits more, I was her oonBtant attendant to church 
and all other places, and at last oSered myself to her. 

She accepted me, and we were married, and for fifty years we have 
lived happily together. Tea, kappUy I My heart is hard as a rook, 
and never has remorse troubled me. I have had high places in the 
church, and been honored by all, but they knew not whom they did 
honor to. 

Now I am going to my long home, and I know that eternal punish- 
ment is near. Devils are waiting to carry me to torment, hut I will 
not acknowledge it to others. Be sure yon never reveaJ this that I 
have told you. Now "let me die the death of the righteous, and let 

my last end bo like his," and then pall In the family, I cannot live 

long." 

He kept his promise. Ko one ever suspected that he was not the 
exemplary Christitm he appeared to be. h. c. 



% Glance at l^i Ccmpwante CaesHoK. 

To all the Students, and many of the friends of Yale, the existence 
of the new temperance orgfbization among ns is a matter of some in- 
terest The fact that any snob society was deemed necessary here at 
this time, startled us somewhat, for it would be difficult to find so 
large a number of young men collected together, who exhibit so few 
outward marks of dissipation as the Students of this college. We 
are told, however, tiiat Yale is not alone in this matter ; that most of 
the New England Colleges have such societies among their members, 
and indeed, as nearly as we conld ascertain, this was one of the strong- 
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est reasons for organizing one liere. Wbat tbe prospects of tbis new 
birtli are, or whetlier or no its parents expect it to survive tbe diseases 
incident to childhood we don't know, and really have no great curiosity 
to inquire. 

With us, the principal result of this movement tias lieen simply to 
lead to a few thoughts reapeoting the past and prospective utility of 
t«mperance societies, the necessity of legislation upon the subject, and 
the means which nature has herself placed in our hands for the proper 
gratification of stimulants. 

Temperance societies, as permanent,living organizations, have always 
proved failures. We can just remember the days of the Washingto- 
niaus. They swept the whole country with a perfect flood of enthusi- 
asm. There was scarcely a school district in the Union without its 
Washingtonian society. Tbe Qumt)er of reformed drunkards was be- 
yond all computation. Sut, like all things earthly, the flood abated. 
The organization soon grew effete, and quickly died a quiet and 
noiseless death. It was destitute of any living principle. With the 
semblance of life, it had within it no living soul. It wassoon followed 
by the Sons of Temperance, Sons and Daughters of Temperance, 
Knight Templars, and other societies of a similar nature, whose num- 
ber is legion. Ail these Eiocietles had their day, but their course was 
short. There may still exist in the country some fragments of these 
once proud organizations, but the organizations themselves are dead, 
and.exliibit no signs of any resurrection. Tbe history of .these socie- 
ties may seem a mournful one, yet they have left behind them, espe- 
cially tbe first, glorious memories. They did their work, and did it 
weU. All honor to the old Washingtonian Society. It was the pio- 
neer of a noble euterprise. All these societies have disseminated in- 
valuable informatiou. They have given facta and statistics to the peo- 
ple. They have shown tbe terribleness of tbe liquor traffic, and the 
fearful consequences which attend a life of intemperance. They have 
been teachers of pulilio morality. In short, they have created a pub- 
lic tentimeitt agunst intemperance whose value is inestimable. Many 
young men, especially, have been warned in time. They have lived 
their life not in vun, but they died as they ought when their work was 
done. Their mission was the creation of a healthy- public opinion. In 
everything else they attempted, they fuled. The pledge they admin- 
istered was soon broken, and the rumseller's den is still numbered 
among the things of the present They have found it impossible to 
make any considerable part of tbe population believe in or observe a 
pledge of total abstinence. 
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TemperancG aocieties are, at present, and will be in the liiture, su- 
perfluitiea. It is now disreputable to indulge in ardent spirits. The 
Students of this and every other College are fully acquainted with all 
the effects, physical, mental and moral, which follow bard upon the 
heels of the intemperate. No temperance organization formed here or 
elsewhere can throw any new light upon the subject. Its every phase 
has been presented to tie public view. The bare mention of a temper* 
ance speech is safficient to drive even those who claim nerves, into 
hysterics. Right and self-interest are the great motives of human ac- 
tion. When these are daily and hourly before a man's mind, and yet 
be chooses a course which will plainly lead him into snares and pit- 
falls, and probably end in total destruction of sonl and body, candidly, 
we see little hope for that man. AH the temperance societies in exist- 
ence won't save hhn. Students, particularly, are well acquainted 
with the beginning and end of the career of the drunkard, and are 
aided by the cultivation of their mental powers in bridling their pas- 
sions. If tbey fall when their capability of reaiatance is so great, and 
their knowledge so clear, their blood be upon their own heads. l/Ittle 
more can be done for them. The influence of association and exam- 
ple will, at best, be but ephemeral, "While, therefore, we cbeerfully 
admit the past services of temperance organizations, we consider 
that their day is past, and that ^ly future similar ones will prove most- 
ly, if not altogether useless. 

Prohibitory enactments have shared the same fate of temperance 
associations. Public opinioa would not approve them, or execute 
them after their enactment. Journals and magazines created for ad- 
vocating the policy of prohibition have hopelessly fitiled. Prohibito- 
ry laws have either been repealed soon, or fallen Into desuetode. Laws 
are nothing unless backed by public opinion. No such law as the 
Maine Law, for example, can, for any considerable length of time, lie 
enforced. Men imagine they know what they want, how much of it, 
and how they should use it. That they are often mistaken makes lit- 
tle difference. Men think they are abundantly able to take care of 
themselves in such matters, and are apt to fancy, that when the law pre- 
scribes what they shall eat and drink, such law is a meddling usurpa- 
tion. If prohibitory laws cannot be enforced in New England, they 
stand little chance of enforcement elsewhere. 

Man's physical nature requires stimulants. Gold water theories and 
Oraham-bread experiments don't suit him. They may be very nice to 
look at, but quite unpleasant in practice. The demand for stimulants 
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is as oataral &s that of hunger and of thirst, and though not so impera- 
tive, yet must and will be satisfied. Ko better evidence of this can 
be required than the fact that in every countiy, dvlUzed as well as 
savage, stimulants of some nature have been universally employed. 
Their universal use Is a suffioient proc^ of the naturalness of their de- 
mand. In this country, tea and coSee are articles of daily use in every 
family. Bay&rd Taylor is reported as saying that lager beer has done 
more good tjian all the temperance societies. If be bad stdd the same 
thing respecting tea and cofiee, we would have heartily agreed with him. 
Climate, diet and hard work, have madeAmericans the most nerv- 
OOB and excitable of all people. They crave stimulants ther^re, to 
an extraordinary extent, and this craving must and will be met by 
something. The question resolves itself into this ; What shall this 
something be 1 Shall it be that which is highly intoxioatmg, poison- 
ous to the system, which ruins a man*s property and morals, and de- 
stroys bis soul, or that which shall amply supply the desire of the 
body, withont destroying health and injuring morals J Coffee and tea, 
useful in themselves, and by no means mere lusuries, have undoubted- 
ly supplied the feverish brain and over-tasked body of the American, 
when he' would otherwise have resorted to that which would have done 
him permanent and lasting bjury. No doubt lager beer has done a 
great and good work in the same way, especially for the Germans. 
One hope for temperance in the future is found in the extensive and 
fast increasing cultivation of the grape in this country. The fact that 
the soil and climate of the United States are admirably adapted tvthe 
culture of the vine. Is a fact fiiU of significancy to tbefuture morals of 
the country. The value of the wine annually produced in Otiio alone, 
exceeds half a million of dollars. Oonneoticut, this past year, has 
produced two hundred thousand gallons. This American wine, in no 
respect inferior to the wines of France and Germany, must undoubt- 
edly lessen greatly the manufacture of distilled liquors. We cannot 
but regard the opening of this new field of enterprise as a harbinger 
of great good. Temperance societies have done all they could do for 
us, and their day is past. Maine Laws, from Hsgix very nature, cannot 
be enforced. All hail to the coming era of the vine. x. w. 
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"©nr Comitrjj." 

A BILIOCS ESSAY. 

There is, at preBent, a young aod callow cadet eking out a sat- 
nnune existenoe Id the Kentncby Military Institnte, whither he arrived 
sometime since for the purpose of bsTing hia yonog Ideas taught how 
to shoot, hie Javenile hands to fire ; and we are hiclined to think, from 
several drcumstances which we are about to mention, that the science 
of mental projectiles has received less attention from him than the art 
of gunnery. However this may be, he ia evidently afflicted with that 
complaint which makes a man feel blue and look yellow, denominated 
the jaundice. We have not with as an accurate medical diagnosis of 
bis present condition, but his strongest symptoms appear in an article 
bearing the titie enclosed in quotations above, and published in a 
magazine, whose very cover is suggestive of carnage and bloodshed, 
being of the deepest oarmlne, and which owes its existence to the 
aforesaid institution of learning and shooting. Now, it has been said, 
and no doubt said truly, that the Bouth can, If necessary, depend up- 
on itself, not only for physical supplies, but also for intellectual cultui'e. 
The latter point we think we shall prove. 

The Esculaplan Exodus, from Philadelphia, attempted to establish 
this assertion ; their premises were fine, but unfortunately they vaca- 
ted them too soon in terminating theur medical Hegira by a speedy re- 
turn to their senses and college. Sut let us listen, for a moment, to 
the incipient warrior of the Kentucky Military Institute, or to employ 
their own euphonious and elegant abbreviation, the E. H. I. ; 

"Oar CouDtr; : Let hb behold ber as sbc is. Let ns look iX oarsalTes as oth- 
ers see xa. And tf it i* necetsary, let ua make & mirri^r of the beaveDS, that ire 
may behold our dwd workingt." 

At last, it seems, has tbe wish of Bums .been granted, and " some 
power" has at length consented the " giftie to gie us," so that we may 
now enjoy the privilege of beholding ourselves ia the light by which 
we are seen by others. Not a very enviable position for some of ua 
we imagine, and, In many oases, a right upon which we should not 
strenuously msist. But who Is the power who has agreed, for the 
nonce, at least, to be so obliging 1 It ia onr desponding cadet of the 
K. M, I. How is ha going to perform this rather delicate opera- 
tion of enabling na. bo to speak, to morally turn ourselves 
inside out ) By making a looking-glaaa of the heavens. We do 
not wish to be hypercritical, but we gravely question the propriety 
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of, and submit if it Is nbt impertinent, inalittle sphere like tbia eartb, 
to thlpk of thus casting reflectiooa upon the heavens. "Money," we are 
aware, " makes the mare go," and consequently qutckailveT is a most 
proper incentive to motion, but the application of It to the heavens, as our 
youDg friend proposes, which Is a strange suggestion from one so little 
mercurial in his disposition, will not necessarily "take the sbine out" 
of every thing else that may happen to think that it can beat even the 
horses of Phoibus. However, we will not dwell long on this point, as 
we consider the whole thing impracticable. We fear this looking^lass 
operation will be found to be a chi-mirror. We do not wish onr read- 
ers to suppose that the complaint under which our iilend is now labor- 
ing is a chronic one; we are not disposed to assert this, for even if so, 
it is of an intermittent nature. He Is at one time hopeful, at another, 
desponding; now exceedingly sanguine, and now escessively sanguin- 
ary; atone time he limber i bis feelings, as he would bis cannon; at an- 
other, a reaction takes place, and, like his unlimbered cannon, he is 
<'downinthemonth;"nowhela sojubilant that, like his rifle, beseems 
half-cocked, and again like his rifle he shows us a terrible bullet-in-Ta 
bulletin of disasters, sorrow and woe, of whose approach he has just 
heard, and which he foresees are about to destroy "our country," 
We have thus endeavored to trace the effect of a military education 
upon the minds of young men. Our lugubrious soldier, after the in- 
troduction quoted, proceeds to compare "our country" to several 
things which have heretofore never been suspected of havmg any re- 
markable resemblance to our native laud. His forte seems to lie in the 
employment of astronomical metaphors, and planetary similes. Ho 
says: 

" The salioQS of the earlh rcmiml ob of the BtarB and planetary systems." 

Afterwards, they are found, by this analogical Herscbel in embryo, to 
resemble sans, stars, planets, comets, meteors, shooting stars, and flxed 
stars; and in fact, however obscure may be his meaning, he has cer- 
tainly thrown enough starlight upon it, to render it clear to all those 
who have been so fortunate as to have a single beam in their eye. 
The fixed star we don't object to, for, according to our friend's subse- 
quent Jeremiades, this nation, at least, is in a most decided "fix." 

Our masculine Cassandra of the K, M, I; further finds an aflinity 
between "our country" and a sun so bright that the 'god of day' 
can't hold a candle to it; thinks that "our country" is own cousin to 
an electrical machine, "from which the oppressed in every land receive 
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the spark of liberty," while at the same time it is doing duty as " the 
Star of Bethlehom," for these same unfortunate "oppressed," — (we 
hardly tbink he refers here to the North Star,) and such seems to bathe 
versatility of genius Bod flexibility of body in " our country," that its 
ability to adopt any sort of shape is quite enough to fill Proteus with 
envy, and the Ravels with despair. 

Upon this, our martial acquaintance becomes absolutely jocose ; not 
hilariously witty, but intensely ironical. Hear him : 

" And ftboye all, thronglioat the length and breadth of her [' onr country's'] 
dominions, every one can worship God according to the dictates of conscience, 
without fear of the baatJaiulo or imprisonment." 

On the whole be is not so funny as we thought. He is correct in 
one sense. For, let Br. Cheever or any other abolitionist appear at 
the Kentucky Military Institute, and they no doubt could " worship 
God according to the dictates of conEcience, \rithout fear of the hatti- 
nado or impriionment," for they would be immediately lynched at the 
most convenient tree ; whether they would prefer the bastinadoing to 
the lynching, would be an entirely different question. Now however, 
the bOious symptoms seem to increase in our invalid militant. Thus 
he proceeds in his threnetic oration. "Our country's destiny, I fear, 
is suspended by a thread." We think he has some reason to fear, 
until those in whose hands our country's destiny now seems to lie, are 
suspended by something stronger than thread. When that is effected 
our "mournful Cassandra" in blue breeches and epaulettes, will no 
longer see blood upon the threshold, and cry, "Civil war is at our 
doors ! Spain insults us with impunity 1 Mexico murders our citizens 
without punishment!" 0, our poor, old country! See her in the 
weakness of her senility! How the asses are kicking the defunct 
lion! Now our lachrymose cadet waxes belligerent, England has to 
take it. We earnestly advise every Englishman, who is hoping that 
for him to enjoy there yet remains many a succulent joint of roast 
beef, and many a ravishing slice of plum-pudding, to keep away from 
the Kentucky Military Institute, else all his gastronomical perform- 
ances on the above edibles may be suddenly terminated by adiasever- 
ance of bis esophagus at the hands of our bloody-minded friend. Let 
him speak for himself. 

" Englftod, like tlie cowardly dog which has fonnd the noble deer tangled in 
the woods, lays himself down so as to quietly watch it tear itself with the cruel 
thorns which beset it, so that, torn and severed, it may bear it away piece-meal 
m irinmph. Oh, contemptible and damnable nation ! yon who can read your 
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glory in the downfall of others 1 who can read yoor riche* In tbt porerty of 
others 1 but, tlmnli Ood, have had to bow tfay prond bead fappliaotly to na 
twice io oor infuncy! I hate you with a holy hatred. It would be ray delight 
to lAita your igQomiDous history in your life's blood." 

We think that ouf readers vill agree vlth us in Baj'ing, that if Eng- 
land never felt ashamed of herself hefbre, she must nov have a proper 
sense of her meanness and insignificance, and deprecate the day vhen 
fate shall appoint this aspiring and ti^oulent Herodotus of the E. H. I.| 
as her historian. Vfe cannot hut admire the graphic picture which he 
draws of the John BuU-dog, lying down and watching this countiy, 
lacerated hy thorns, and from the nneashiess which the nation exhibits 
nnder the pr^ent Administration, we conclude that they must be Buck- 
thorns ; hence, he compares us to the "noble deer" — and we can con- 
sole our friend only by saying, that as this nation rote ap against Eng- 
land twice, as he suggests. In its infancy, we are only reaping now the 
reward, for "every rose must have its thorn." ButstiUmore gloomy 
grow the prospects of " oor country." 

"I fear the days of my country's destruction will only be preceded 
by war and bloodshed." That, we believe, ia generally the case. 
" Then will the despots of Europe, who have trembled on their ig- 
nominious thrones since the Declaration of Independence, rgoioe." 
" Daeasy ii the bead that wears a crown." 

This sentiment must certainly be true, for here we see, that these 
poor despots have been shaking with a moral fever-and-ague for the last 
eighty-four years; and it would cot be strange, if. In that time, and 
with' such a disease, their heads did shake somewhat. It will also be 
a matter of genersl interest to our readers to know, that the despots 
of Europe are octogenarians. Bnt our friend aoticipaten a jolly time 
for them yet. But still more doleful ia the picture of woe drawn by 
our hypochondriacal warrior. 

'■ When the BOTeroment demanda the bodies of the Instlgatora of the late 
Harper's Feny iagnrrectlati, aod they are not delivered up, I fear the conu- 
qneoce. It will then be left to a few States to say whether the " irrepressible 
conflict" will commeoce or not. I see hemmed In by a single barrier, Insurrec- 
tioDS, iDcendhiries, murders, and everythiug which 1b horrible in the extreme ; 
and if H most come, we should prepare onrselTei for the coDsequence. What 
may hare been prophecy a month ago may be stem blstoiy a month bence. I 
fear the time Is not farofTivhen the proud Southerner will see his wife, or slater, 
or even mother, dishonored before hisrery eyts. I shudder at the very thought, 
and my blood curdles in my veius. Yet my prayer la, that it may be hindered 
in its course ; that some yontbfitl David may slay the monster in bis tracks." 
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Tbe oon^tioD of our young Mend f s truly alarmiiig ; in his ezdte- 
ment he has forgotten the \xvb of cfaivalry, as ve understand them. 
We have always been taught that it is cowardly to attack a flying foe, 
and that even if he is a monster, he has a right to immunity if he 
only yields; but our Kentucky cadet seems to have lost a nice sense 
of honor, and wants some one to destroy the demon, even when he Is 
"making tracks." If it will quiet the young gentleman, we will in- 
fonn him that a David, although not possessli^ any claim to juvenile 
ity, has ijeen found to slay this Groliath, Mr.ExtraBilly Smith proves 
to be the man. Unlike David, however, In tbe celebrated contest re- 
ferred to, he has discarded the "sUng" as a weapon, and employs %g- 
nog. But this is a mere question of taste. 

And now that we have got the monster comfortably di^osed of, 
let as return to the further mournful lucabrationB of the gentleman of 
the barracks. 

" We hare b«en told that each crisia has ils heroes ; that there is a1wft;i a 
man for the times ; but now, tins ] we look for him until oar eyes grow dfm, 
and he does not appear; and in the angviah of tbe moment, we eiclaim, 'would 
to Ooi tiiera was lome Washington, or Clay, or Webster, to lead onr coontry 
back U> tbe path of doty as a father leadeth hia cbJId.' " 

It seems, then, there is at last a crisis for which there is no helper. 
But he must remember that tbe exception proves the rule. But wby 
sboald he ask for some one to lead us back to our duty, when we as a 
nation are old enough to be out of our " leading strings." " We look 
fir him till our eyes grow dim and he does not appear." This Is 
rather nngentlemanly on the part of the "man for the times." 
Does he wish to afflict us with ophthalmia 1 Will he mate us look 
for him till our eyes overflow with water, and a cataraet pours over 
themt We protest agtdnst the obstinacy of tbe hero who refuses to 
show Umself. 

Kext we notice our Mend in the K. M. I. is of an enquiring turn of 
mind, and again introduces bis astronomioal rhetoric. He is very 
anxious to know if "our Constitution and the laijora of our forefathers 
it a shining phantom, a comet with a parabolic orbit," which is about 
to take French leave of this mundane body, and go off on a cruise in 
search of some "brighter sphere." We are sorry tbat we can't sat- 
isfy the young gentleman's curiosity. All we can say is, tbat judging 
from the desire of the South at the present, for home products, the 
tabors of the pretent generation need to take no more trips to tbe 
South, for the benefit of the health or the Constitution. Tbcy may 
VOL. XXV. 23 
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be obliged, therefore, to seek some "brighter sphere." There remains 
uo other course tban to present the altematiTe of our rapid! y-sinMog 
invalid. 

" Bather tfaan Bee this day arrlTe—this day of oar Dslion'i calamily — I noald 
rather see this cooutiy again submerged beneatb an ocean, that ita naillDgt 
might mourn forever the departure of virlne ; that the tail icebergs, with Ibeir 
snowy mantles, might again float above tbJB land, as if they were sentries 
' guarding the spot where a tree and noble people once worshipped at the sbrioe 
of liberty." 

It is a matter of historical interest to know precisely when this 
young man saw the country submerged in the frightAiI manner which 
he describes. We suppose that if it should thus sink, the climate 
would be colder, and the ice-bei^ might sail around with perfect im- 
punity. We think, however, they would make very poor sentries, 
for they certainly can't " stand fire." ' But then we believe that even 
. in Such an aqueous disaster, most of us would get on " swimmingly." 
The country on the whole wouldn't lose much. Ite floating debt 
would compensate for its sinking fund. 

But onr friend is cow going into the last stages of biliousness, and 
in despair he cries out, " Being as I am, the humblest of all her sons, 
would to Ood I could speak out with words, so eloquent, that I could 
make my countrymen return to the harbor of conaervatism." We 
presume that his couatrymen will take the will for the deedj in the 
meantime what he lacks in eloquence is made up in modesty. 

We come now to the saddest scene that it has ever been our lot 
to behold. It Is the parting between this young patriot and several 
of his friends. Eeader ! " if you have tears to shed, prepare to sbed 
them now." 

" But my country, if you will give give heed to neither thy reverend father, 
nor to thy noblest son, [Webster,] in the bitleineas of my sou! I would say : 
Farewell society 1 farewell virtue I farewell liberty 1 farewell country I" 

Why did not our dear friend pause before- he depicted this sad 
leave-taking, and remember the words of the old song. 
" Farewell, farewell, 'tis ajuounifal sonod, 
Aud always brings a sigh, 
But give to me that better word 
That comes froia the heart, — Good Bye." 

How much more cheerful would have been the parting, if subduing 
his strong emotions he had addressed them thus : " Well, my dear So- 
*!iety, yoH .are going, are you J I feel very tadly about it, but good- 
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bye, success be with you." "Well, Virtue, you and I never had 
mucb to do with each other, but let by-gones be by-gones. Good- 
bye! I wish you a pleasant time." "Ha! my fiieiid Liberty, give i:» 
youT flipper, old fellow! Don't foi^t to let me hear from you, from 
time to time. Good-bye." "And now my precious Country, we must 
part. It can't be helped ; but then you'll come and see me once in a 
while. I shall never forget you. Goodbye! Gioodbye!" 

Now we submit if that wouldn't be a more sensible way of taking 
leave of them, and would prevent the harrowing up of feelings which 
must necessarily attend such a mournful parting. 

If onr friend had only left "our country" (not literally,) at this 
point, we should bare been much bett«r pleased ; but not content with 
drowning it, he must needs go and biury It> and worst of all, write an 
epitaph. And this is it : 

" Bora from (he iroml) of rellcions liberty ; in yonr chfldhood 70a wonnded 
the Qod of de$poliitn ! In jour joatb Tirtac, iodiiHtry and greatness vere four 
ofiaprmg ; jcm vias mwdirtd ere the star of ;onr glor]' had reached its zenith, 
\>j the hand of political and religUmi fanatics ! and was hnried in the grave of 
infamy, with the Angel of Libert; by your aide, bright and lovely as the blush- 
ing bride, pure as the Srst rose of Spring." ■ 

It must Be very pleasant for our country to have such an agreeable 
mortuary companion as the "Angel of Liberty," butweqnestion the right 
and propriety of burying an angel, who is as " pure as the first rose of 
Spring," in the " grave of infamy." But " Chaenn d son gout." Has _ 
not the South a literature ? e. g. h. 



Who ever forgets the eiperienoieft of Freshman year? The man 
who does, is unworthy of oollegiate honors. I believe that one can- 
not be a man, or ever come to ho much anyhow, unless he has been a 
Freshman in an American college. Without the discipline of that 
year, he Is almost sure to ba an egotist, or a squirt. But there are a 
very few exceptions. I number Buch among my friends, yet I cannot 
but think tfiat they ore utterly ignorant of the best part of College 
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life, and that a oertun something needs to be iniiised into them, vbich 
ever; Frestmian knows and feels. Somehow a Freshman experience 
is easier thooght of than written out. Very often it wonld hardly do 
to tell the whole Btory for fear of ridictde. One always hates to con- 
fess that he has been taken In. If he has been dnmk, he loses char- 
actor when it is known; if he geto "smoked ont" It ain't pleasant to 
tiave others know it; if he gets "condUioned," he feels cheap; in 
short, there are a thousand reasons why the pecnliar incidents of 
Freshman year are rather too personal to mention. But I am an 
honest, sober fellow. I didn't get " tight" but onoe Freshman year, and 
that was only oaused by a fellow's betting with me, who could drink 
the mopt Lager; it was not from any deep moral depravity, I can as- 
sure you; my worst offenses In the moral line were "sklmilng," and 
sleeping in chapel. In Freshman year, I sat cm a back seat In the 
jwcitotion room. I saw all the fellows before me, with their books 
lyhig wide open at thehr feet, and supposing that it was something in 
Bocordauce with t|i6 regular rules, I opened mine and held it right up 
before me for greator ease in reading. The fellows all laughed, but I 
was so intent upon my .book, that I didn't know what they were 
laughing at. At the (dose of the redtation, I was told by tlie tutor 
to remahL He began to talk to me In a roundabout way, of the 
necessity of ouMvatlng moral habits ; and finally, seeing I didn't take 
^e hint, told me abruptly that I had oonimitt«d a grave offense 
against the laws of College. He said that my oase would be reported 
to the Faculty, and probably it would be necessary to inform my 
father of my conduct He then gave me a copy of the College laws, 
adding that it was necessary that I should be familiar with them. 

I went to my room. On my way, however, I met a Sophomore 
friend, who inquired how I was getting along, and when he saw the 
copy of the College laws, a^d with a smile, "I rushed 'em dead on 
my examination." That was enough for me. I spent all my leisure 
time for the next fortnight, cramming them up for Examination. My 
sleeping in the Chapel was simple enough. I saw the Seniors nearly 
all asleep and thought there could be no harm In sleeping myself, just 
as I always had done at the ^age ohuroh. I didn't sleep long, and 
when I opened my eyes and looked up to the gallery, I noticed the 
lame professor looking at me with a broad grin. The next day, I was 
told by the same professor, that he was very sorry to find me sleeping 
in church, and that it would be neoessary to give me a warning, if 
such conduct was repeated. It is enough to say here, that I never 
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" Bkinned," or slept is chapel again. But I am getting oliead of my 
Btory. 

My soberness of mind and matter-of-foct character wfll of conrse 
imply the truth of what I write. But I was very "green" when I 
came to Tale, and to telj the truth, tny chom wae not a whit the bet- 
ter ofif. He always seemed to "forecast his years," and was as sure, 
as steady, and as regular oa an eight-day-clocfc. He had never shaven, 
and the light tender down upon his face was singularly expressive of 
his honesty of soul. We both had no mean notions of Yale College. 
Indeed, we had of^ debated the abilities of its professors, wid had 
got the belief somehow, that they all had marvellously big heads. Onr 
opinion of the College buildings was also very exalted. We supposed 
they must almost surpass in beanty of architecture, even the Aca- 
demic retreat, the Lyceum, of Platonic Greece. We liad neither of 
us ever been in New Haven, before we came with carpet bag and um- 
brella, to enter College. Inqtdring at the depot, we were told the 
way to the Collies, and with humble yet confident step, went to- 
wards the buildings which had tahen such strong hold of our imagina- 
tions. Beaching the Green we turned into Temple street, and made 
our way to Dr. Button's church, supposing it was one of the College 
balls. We found the doors fastened, and were somewhat piqued at 
not getting in. Seeing a man near by, we asked him if these were not 
the College buildings. He looked at us as if we had Insulted him, 
and said not a word. We were at a loss what to do. Wehad already 
seen a long line of brick buildings ahead of us, and were wondering 
what they could be. On nearer approach, we found that they were 
nothing leas than the Yale which for many months had been In our 
thoughts. The students were out under the elms, some lying alx>ut 
on the grass, others sitting at theh- base, mdustriously smoking. Sev- 
eral came forward when they saw us, and politely offered any assist- 
ance in their power. One was unusually gentlemanly in his conduct. 
He seemed to feel onr situation, aa strangers, and learning that we 
wished to pass an examination right off, showed us the way to the 
Alumni HaJL I need not t«ll how we fored there, but it Is enough to 
know that we got through after a fashion. Our friend promised to 
meet us when the ezaminatJon was over, and show us the Halls of the 
literary Societies. He seemed to be perfectly posted, and I noticed 
he was singurlarly fond of comparing the merits of the two Societies. 
He said they were each deadly hostile to eaoh, and individual mem- 
bers would sometimes fight duels with eaoh other, if they thought 
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they conld eacape expulsion. This was all new to me, but it made 
tne feel that things of great note were done in them. I even wished 
to join one of them myself. He told us, too, how useful they were as 
a means of improvement; how the DeForest prize medal was almost 
snre to fall to "Linouia," and that I might perhaps get it in my class. 
(Here he sud some things to me so full of praise, that I shall seem 
vain-glorioas to repeat them. He seemed to know all about na, onr 
position at school, and our special abilities. We were both surprised 
at such knowledge; but sioce then, a better understanding of things 
has cleared up the mystery.) We visited the Societies' Halls, and 
concluded we would both join " Linonia." This we did in the evening. 
As we stood up to receive the pledge, such a burst of applause greeted 
us that for my part I trembled down to my very boots, my face was 
flushed and I felt that I had met with one of the greatest of College 
honors. Very many came to us and shook hands over the matter. In- 
deed, we seemed to be surrounded with honors and friends. That 
night we put up at the New Haven House, at the Society's expense, 
I suppose, for when we was going to pay our bills the next morning, 
we were told that they bad been already pdd. Since that evening 
however, I have never had a chance to apeak to any of the young 
men who were then so kind to us. 

The next day, with much ado, we fiaed upon a room in Sonth 
Middle. We chose one in the upper story, because we thought there 
would not he so much danger of being smoked out. The room itself 
would have answered to the description of an apartment in a feudal 
castle. It was singularly antique. The beam running across the 
CGlilng overhead was carved with curious carvings; the window-frames 
were notched, and inscribed with the names, ages, and homes of the 
former occupants; the doors were singularly strong and massive; and 
the plastering &nd the floor resembled in form the gentle undulations 
of the aea. The next question was how to furnish it. Chum and I 
differed. I wished a carpet; he didn't. We finally concluded to 
split the difference and get a carpet big enough to cover only half the 
room. We also bought & centre table, two chairs, and an old fluid 
lamp; the furniture was all second-hand, but had been nicely var- 
nished and looked as good as new; we found out, however, that we 
had gofc cheated in our chairs, to say the least; for leaning back In 
mine, I broke off the back where it had been glued together after a 
previous break, and the rounds soon earoe out of the legs of my 
chum's. We "cursed" the furniture man (not blowing him up as 
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we should have done,) and went in quest of chairs again ; but tliis 
time ve didn't go to a second-hand store, and ve didn't fail to get 
stent ones. For other furniture we ranged our trunks along the sides 
of the room, and {before our chairs broio,) bought a eecond-hand bed, 
which, however, was a rather unfortunate investment, for we soon found 
out it was the dwelling of living beings. We also bought a coal stove, 
— the first we had ev«r seen. Our efforts to build fires for a while 
were certainly amusing. We let the fire go out every night for fear 
of breathing the gas and it was a long time before we really knew 
how to bum hard coal. 

We took onr meais at a Freshman club. I hav« no desire to say 
anything agdnet the lady who kept the club, but I neret bad such 
living before. Molasses and fiap-Jacfcs for breakfast, salt£!^h and soggy 
potatoes with the least possible bit of pie for dinneit hot biscuits and 
butter which had seen better days and was bought cheap for cash, for 
supper; these made up our diet day after day through the £rBt term. 
The effect upon myself was an almost incurable-dyspepsia, but a worse 
effect was visible iu my moral character. It was customary to ask a 
blessing at the table. It was the duty of each one, as bis turn canie 
round. Now many of the boys were not what are technically called 
" pious," though they were ril well enough disposed. At the same 
time, the grab law was in full force. The result was, that very otten, 
while one was asking the blessing, the others were quietly disposing of 
the best things on the table. Our steward scolded in a mild way. but 
the fellows interpreted it in a quite 'different manner, as if he had said, 
"G« m, boys, and get all you can," ■ On returning home, in vacation, 
every one was surprised at my rapid eating and selfish manners, and I 
was-quietly advised to change my eating quarters. But a poor fellow 
has to live cheap. Now, I was a charity student, anddesperately hard 
up at 4hat. I made up my mind to board myself. I was the more 
urged'to this by the example of certain indigent Sophomores, whose 
exclusive «rtlcle of diet was bread-and-milk. If they could live on 
such things, I knew I could. So I lived on bread-and-milk nearly six 
weeks, until-myfitoegrew as peaked as acrow's beak. Ithen changed 
to bread-and-molasses ; but it made me so bilious, that it had soon to 
be left off. I then tried beef-steak ; but my steak was so tough, that 
I was kept constantly hungry, irom the exercise got by chewing it. 
In short, such living ^rouldn't- do. W-hat under heavens t)0 do next, I 
didn't know. But I was taught at least one lesson, which I beseech 
every Freshman, with tears in my eyes, to leam forthwith, nay, learn 
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from my ezperi«K»; that Is, never attempt to board yourKlf. If you 
w&nt to feel lonely, mean, sick, poor, out of tiorts vitii yourself and at> 
sword's point with every body else, go and board yourself; live oa I 
did, on the very olieapeet food yon can bny, and sneak aronnd the dty 
seeing where you oan buy salt fish the cheapest ; run around the streets, 
dickering with milk-men. and bul every tjoker'a cart yon can meet 
with for gingerbread; then, reckon up bow much your expenses are, 
and compare your miserable, contemptible way of life, wilJi a decent, 
honest, and wholesome way of living ; in short, count- the cost, and see 
if you are not the loser. Just remember, too, how I had to eupport 
all the rata in old Bouth Middle. They used to come trooping into 
our room, even before we went to l)ed, and grew so tame. In fact, that 
they used to actually jump upon my chum's shoulders, and lick their 
chops by candle-light. It was wonderful how domestic they were. 
Now, I am a tender-hearted fellow, (though yon wouldn't ttiink it from 
my savage attempts to grow a muBtache,) and Uie thought that those 
rats nightly came to our room from hungry motives, excited all my 
oompassicm. In spite of their domestic traits, however, hunger made 
them desperate. One night, not finding enough food on my shelf, they 
stole into onr bed and wakened us by their attempts to draw blood. 
Chum started, frightened almost out of his wits. He had been dream- 
ing terrible things, and it now seemed to him, half conscious as be was, 
that he had fall«i in with the very devil. Hejumpedout of bed, trem- 
bling hi every limb, and ran around the room in a wild fr«nzy. alter- 
nately swearing and crybg from pain. I seized a pillow and went at 
the rats. They fled at onoe. and we took care to stop any further an- 
noyance from them, by filling up every chink in the walls, at which 
they used to come in. It is enough to say, that we were never troub- 
led with rats after that. Chum was both surprised and penitent when 
I told him Uie next morning how he swore at the rats in the night. 
We were not quite so bad off, however, as another Freshman who 
' roomed near ns. He also boarded himself, and even went so far as to 
lock up his provisions In a trunk. At this the rats grew angry, and in 
revenge, onti night ate up the b^tgest purt of his breeches. They were 
the only pair the fellow had. 

My habitfi of study were quite as peculiar as any of my Freshman 
expenses. I used to sit with my body bent over my lexicon, the light 
i^ht before my eyes, and my book somewhere beyond the light. In 
this position I studied eight hours every day. I was too honest to use 
a "pony," and never thot^ht of askmg any one a question. I wat 
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also terribly in fear that I might get belo'w average. My fear was, 
perhaps, inoreaaed by a private talk with our Greek profeaaor. I asked 
bim how I stood. He replied in his peculiaraoceot, "Tbe average is 
two; your marks are above that; yet I would say that they are not 
very high; at least there ia room for study," I concluded I knew as 
much before as after I had asked him, about my stand. But all this 
renewed my zeal for my studies, and I will only state here, that I stood 
In a f^r way of taking the valedictory at the close of the year. I had 
hoped in this paper to introduce many other Incidente, which come to 
me as I write, but I must wait till another number of the "Lit." 



" ■ffell, 
His legeodar; song coald lell 
Of ancient d«eds, so long forgot ; 
Of fends, whose memory was not j 
Of forests, now laid waste and bore ; 
Of lowers, which harbor now the bare ; 
Of manners, long since changed and gone ; 
Of Chiefs, who under their gray stone 
So long hsd slept, that flckle fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name," 
We might almost say that Sir Walter is chiefly estimable as a le- 
gend hunter. It is the quaint traditions, gracefully intertwined, which 
givo the pensively pleasurable interest to Woodstock or to Mar- 
mlon. 

But however much we owe to him for this beautifnl form of preserv- 
ing them, there is another debt that he owes, as well as we, to older and 
more humble bards, who had handed them down from age to age in that 
weird minstrelsy of ancient Saxon or Norman strains, or in tbe wild 
freedom of those ballads, which are indeed the oldest histories of 
" Merrie England." 

The most finished art, and most brilliant laiaginatioLs, have perhaps 
cultivated our tastes more, impressed us more with wonder at the po- 
et's power, but have never given us what may take the place of Irish 
VOL. xsv. 24 
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ballads, or Vikingt^' war songs, whose p&tbos is more toaching for tbeir 
simplicity, wbose fire ie more soul-stirring that they ore untutored and 



We do BOt say tbat tho grand efforts of master poeta in those ages 
which cuItivKted to their highest powers fancy and song, are not supe- 
rior to these lays. The liquid measures of the Iliad 

"Bra J.m»U(tCTOf 'Hp?," 

doubtless surpass, to & literary taste, such rude melody as Ceedmon's 

"StreamM etMon : etorm np-gewit — 

Weolloa nak-benna: Wit«-r6d gofeol." 
But perhaps no farther than the language of the Iliad was that of a 
more refined and cultivated race. And even those grandest epics are 
only more finished and pretentious legend poetry, more historical, more 
national, selecting for their subjects a more dignified and more roman- 
tic or warlike class of legends, to 

"siiig ocbieveraenU high 

And circamataDce of ctiiTalry." 

The noblest of German poetry is the " Legend of Faust," Catullus' 
most finished lines, the legend 

I " DeTOtae flav! verticU eiaviie." 

Id many coses, the most pleasing efforts of master minds are tbeir 
simplest ballads. TRtness Goldsmith's 

" Tdid, gentle Hermit of the dal«, 

And guide my lonely yaj 
To where yon taper cheera the vale 
'With hospitable ray." 

The best of our living poets, too, have won by no ineans the mean- 
est of their laurels m the rescue of Itiilian legends and Scandinavian 
myths, or in idyls of those who 

"Fell 

Against the heftthen of ihe Northern sea, 
In battle, Qghting for the blaifieless King." 

With numberless proofs before us in the poetry of every age, one 
cannot doubt that many legenfls are worthy to be enshrined by those 
whose powers are richest and rarest. Certainly, in the preservation of 
them, even in the roughest measures, no poet laureate ever stoops, but 
often, like a most skUIFiil' painter, shows his highest genius in a few 
bold unfinished strokes which are yet the more cbaracterisfac and spir- 
ited in effect 
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But it is Dot the proper course of the great poets we would discuss. 
They ftre not mauy. Not erery century prodaoes a Uilton. This 
oant about " nmt«, iuglorious Miltons, in every churcli yard" is, to a 
great extent, t^e whine of the unappreciated; the masses are ne- 
cessarily inferior, deserving, in moat cases, the common censure which, 
from Horace to the latest newspaper satirist, flogs them out of the 
arena with the most cutting lashes of contempt. Yet this contempt 
cannot be lavished simply upon the poverty of their talent. There is 
sometbing beyond this— a sinr upon idle dreamers— a really candid 
bint toward proper improvement of time and ability. It is that they have 
flooded and cloyed the public taslA with imitations and poorer pro- 
ductions on the very topics which their betters have already exhausted. 
E^very young poet apostrophizes ocean and the light of heaven, forget- 
ting that since Spenser, to write a "Fairie Queen," which shall be 
worth the reading, requires not only Spenser's equal, but his over- 
match. We do not speak of those multitudinous love songs and son- 
nets, whose foily is otherwise easily eiplicabie. But in that emula- 
tion of what it admires, which humanity always cherishes ; many 
have admired the beauties of standard poetry, and, in striving to bo 
poets themselves, have only remodelled the thoughts of others, and 
been original in nothing but their deficiencies. So have men con- 
demned, utterly, the love of rhyming, and have said to all who cannot 
be best, "be nothing — ^those who are not laureate are worthless." Ra- 
ther should words of encouragement be given them with this censure. 
As Horace — 

" Sumite msteriam vestris qui scribiUe aeqaau 
Viribns, et Teraate din. quid ferre reMisent 
Qnid TaleaAt humeiL" 
There is benefit to a young poet; in bis attempts, from the best of 
lessons in language, from the superior taste and refinement of pleasure 
be afterward enjoys in his reading, and sometimes In pleasure to his 
reader, if he will only confine himself to fit themes. If he knows his 
power, is certain of success, — originality, boldness, and accurate taste 
may produce something of real worth in the more difficult branches of 
imaginative and pathetic poetry, although such success is to be re- 
garded as in the highest degree improbable, with the &rthei discour- 
agement that such an attempt is an assumption, awakens expectation, 
and relies solely upon poetic power — a reliance almost invariably to be 
disappointed. 
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And there is a work for which he is needed. There are mnltltiidi- 
nous legends, beautiflil romanfies, strange myths, that cluster around 
every old place — even the humblest. These, are unrecorded, unsung, 
and die, for the very neglect of those who might and should revive 
them. And it is not a thing of little Import that they should be thus 

" Call it not Tftin ; they do not «rr, 
Who u; t*U cliff and CMtle lone 
Far the departed baid make moan. 



AH monrn tbe mbstrel's harp unstrnng — 
Their name odIuiowd, their fame uoBung." 

To bunt out these legends and preserve them, is certainly not un- 
worthy of tlie young genius, for herein was the noblest success of Ho- 
mer and of the earliest bards. Nor is it yet assumption, for he relies 
not solely on his own beautiful espres^ns, but on the interest, the 
novelty of the legend he transcribes. 

And there is enough margin left for^i^ginality, either in the choice 
of langua^ or even in the Invention of entire romraices, as perhaps 
in Coleridge's " Ancient Mariner." 

" Ant funam sequere, ant sibi cODTeoIentiajtnff." 
There is almost an insurance against Mure, a cert^ guarantee 
that time shall Jiot thus be squandered, for he furnishes history with 
Its ornaments, or at least awakens local att«ntion. 

Nor need we think his verse dishonored if, aft«r furnishing the theme 
to some future Scott, It be forgotten — It has finished Its mission. 

The inspiratloa oF legends, too. Is more apt by far to fire verse with 
real interest, contrasting with the usual flow of sickly sentiment. 

Massey, who in his attempts at pathos is guilty of such peurile sen^ 
timentalism as 

" baby lipa shall draw 
My tears in mlllc, and sack m; BOirowa dry," 
wakes in his ballads, whose irregularities are forgotten in tbe bold 
manliness of his battle lyrics. 

" Like the old sea, white-lipped with rage, they dash and foam despair 
On ranks of rocks ! and what a prize, for the wrecker Death was there !" 

Not only is there thus afibrded a field to poetical aspirants, wherein 
they may have reasonable hopes of success, and some surety of not 
disgracing themselves ; but where there Is so little assumed, one who 
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does not boast himself a poet, wbo does not even desire a poet's name, 
may cultivate hia literary taste, and even please ttie literary world by 
a b«llad or two. 

Macauley relies on his prose for fame, yet hie "Lays of Rome" are 
unrivalled, and Coleridge only found tliat be was a poet wben he had 
versified the thoughts of a soldier, a traveler, and a philosopher. 

There is room, too, for countless variety, for display of every taste, 
from the most subdued and sacred myths, to such rollicking fables as 
the almost blasphemous " Confession of Golias," with its reckless 
drinking song : 

" Heam osl proposllnm Id tsberna mori." 

What do we ask, theni Not indeed precisely the return of those 
days when every one must write poetry, to be a gentleman; when the 
lover was required to serenade his mistress with bis own love songs, 
and celebrate her beauty in original sonnets ; when knights must cheer 
the banquet with impromptu songs, and literati at the drinking bout 
impale each other with epigrams. But sinoe there are some who 
must write poetry, we entreat at least our own contributors to aban- 
don for a while the imitation of well known poets— especially to shun 
farther burlesques on the Byronio school — and try to interest us by 
some well selected traditions. 

College poetry is held in bitter enough deriHira). but it might de- 
serve a better name. 

It was during his College course that Macauley wrote one of the 
noblest of his boltads, and Bryant has lent new interest to many a 
rook and glen near the walls of his College home. 

To make the attempt here would be worth the trouble, in the folly 
avoided, even if it did not check the contempt of that very suggestive 
and frequent quotation, 

" Nee a&tis apporet, car tersus factii«t." 

And surely there is enough of former romance, dangers and quaint 
traditions clustering about our antique ruins,to be worth rescuing from 
oblivion. The sashes rattle, beams creak, and long oak-floored halls 
echo with the orthodox hobgoblm revelry. Will not somebody at 
least revive or invent a ghost story for North Middle? 
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$ooh lloticts. 

The VnitrgraduaU; coudact«d by aa Bssociatioo of collegiate and profcnion- 

al Stnduuts, in tbe United States and Europe. 
Printed for tbe Aasodalton; Heidelberg Univ., Oermany; Cambridge Uoir., 
England ; Alb&n; Law School, Amherat, Anlioch, ADdo^er Tbeologlcal Sem- 
inary, Beloit, Bowdoln, Brown, Dartmouth, Oberlin, People's College, State 
and National I^" School, Triiy DniT., Cnlon Theological Seminary, Un<* ot 
VerniOQt, ViliJaiag, Yale ; Tbo>as II. Pbihi, General Agent, Hew Haven, 
Cono. £. D. McKat, 165 D. C. 

Snch is the title of a, new publioation whioh now lies before us. Its 
purpose, as stated in tiie proHpectna, is " to enlist tbe active talent of 
]'oung men in American, and as far as possible, bi Foreign Universi- 
ties, Bide by side, in the discQSsIon of questions and tbe communication 
of intelligence, of common interest to Students." 

It is managed by the Undergraduate Assooiation, consisting of 
Boards of Editors in tbe severe Institutions. Its matter consists of 
Ksaays and News Articles, tbe former Educational and Literary — the 
latter Historical. The specimen number cont^ns 153 pages of Es- 
says, and 67 of News Articles. It contains, also, tbe.most favorable 
testimonials from men of the highest reputation among American In- 
structors and Alumni. 

In type, paper, and general appearance, It isequal, iinot decidedly 
superior to any periodical we have ever seen. On (ocoBiit of tk«r lit- 
erary ability, their general interest, the news which they contahi, the 
articles wilt be highly valued by every Student. Tbe object of the 
magazine is well eDundat«d in the introduction, and well carried out 
in the whole of the spedm«n number. By restricting itself to matters 
of "educatjoiutl and historical, more than to those of diadnotively lite- 
rary interests, it has made the subject of its discussions, those upon 
wliich the anthors are, by tbdr positions, associations, and sympathies, 
particularly fitted to write. It therefore seems, although it is conduc- 
ted by men who, for the most part, bare not finished their educational 
course, to occupy at once no insignificant place among the list of quar- 
terlies. It appears to be a magazine of dignity and worth. 

But it will be expected here of us that more than a ptuaing notice 
should be ^ven of a magazine which, as some have feared, will Injure 
and finally ruin tbe "Lit." In tbe first place, looking at the desigOi 
and so far as we can, tbe character of tbe Undergraduate, in them- 
selves considered, there is everything to approve. If It can be made 
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a medium of eommnnication between the various colleges of onr coun- 
try, by which the studies, customs, advantages, and doiogs of every 
college shall be made familiar to every other ; If, moreover, this inter- 
course can be extended so as to embrace those European institutions 
to which now so many American Students repair, no Student can af- 
ford to be without it. 

The feasibility of the enterprise is a subject upcm which we need 
not have much to say. The diffioQlties consist in the complicated 
work, which the separation from eaoh other of the many managers of 
the magazine, must produce ; the Jealousy whldi may be excited be- 
tween college and college ; and the obtaining of means sufficient to 
pay the cost of the enterprise. The first two have been sufBciently 
overcome, at least, to produce a number in which many colleges have 
willingly partidpated ; and the third, its IWcndfl are confident, will be 
effectually surmounted. 

A question of more Interest to us, in this connection. Is what effect 
will its existence have upon the character and prosperity of the Col- 
lege monthliea, and especially our own I Will it tend to Injure or rnin 
the " Lit 1" Even If this should be the secret expectation of its 
friends, its proposed design is far from it. The fields of each maga- 
zine seem to differ essentially ; for while the one, by its profession, 
alms to be almost exclusively educational and historical, the other is 
more literary and local in its character. Being in different spheres, 
then, their interests will not clash. Again, the Undergradoate is pub- 
lished but once in three months, and a College, even so large as Yale, 
can at the most occupy but about thirty pages in each number, which 
is not enough to make any trouble whatever, in obtaining the nsual 
amount of articles for the "Lit," Waiving the fact that many would 
write for the Undergraduate who would not write for the "Lit," and 
the existence of another magazine with which it could aiid would he 
certainly compared, would urge on the dedre for improvement in lla 
literary productions. , 

The only danger, then, to be apprehended, is that its pecuniary sup- 
port will be lessened. It is difficult, of course, to tell what the result 
will be ; bat why any Student in Yale College, as a Tale Student, 
should drop his subscription to the " lit" tor the Undergraduate, we 
cannot see. The local news concerning Tale In the Undergraduate 
must necessarily be more compacted, and not so fresh as it is or ought 
to be in the " Lit." He will certainly obtain it there sooner and bet- 
ter thtm anywhere else. 
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We know, also, by experience, that the establishment of new daily 
and religious newspapers and publloationa of all kinds, even when their 
fields are the same, and their object la to injure some existing publica- 
tion, only tends to widen the field of readers, and cause both publica- 
tions to flourish. Such was the case of the New York Observer, Inde- 
pendent and Evangelist; and also of the New York Times, in opposi- 
tion to the Herald and Tribune. 

If we saw in the rise of the Undergraduate the downfall of the 
" Lit," which for 26 years has been the chosen vessel to bear Ya- 
lensia's treasures down to posterity, we could not but grieve. But as 
we see it, in itself, a worthy enterprise, destined to accomplish good, 
and to ao^naint college with college, and can see no probabUity that it 
will materially affect the prospects of the Yale Idterary Magazine, 
but rather that it will prove a stimulus to its improvement, we wish 
it no harm, and welcome it heartily into the circle of American peri- 
odical. 

.1 Chonie ; by EoWiiiD Q. Pabkbb. New York, MaBon 

A book of interest to every Student>-kif especial interest to all con- 
templating studying the law as a profession. It Is evidently written 
by one who was on the moat intimate terms with the great advocate ; 
and in it we find those liff-hand expressions of Cboate on every sub- 
ject — politics, religion, literature, science, which will he read with pe- 
culiar interest. His remarks and criticisms on leading orators of an- 
cient and modem times, the living and the dead, differ in many respects 
&om tJiose of moat critics. The anecdotes and the letters contribute 
greatly to the value and interest of the volume. For sale at IQ5 Di- 
vinity College, 

Tom Brown at Oxford .- A 3equel to School Days ftt Ragby ; by Thob. Hosbeb. 

Boston, XicfcDor & Fields. , 

This work is published In monthly parts, of which the first three 
are already issued. They give promise of a work Invaluable to the 
Student of ev^y grade; and no one who has read the author's 'School 
Days at Eugby' will fail to obtain ' Tom Brown at Oxford.' For sale 
at Mekay's, 155 D. C. 

Eclectic Magazine ; Febrnary, 1860. 

This number of this admirable monthly contains steel portrwts of 
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' Wellington' and ' Victoria.' The articles are, it seems to ns. eape- 
dally readable. That on " Earthquakes and their Phenomena," is 
somewhat startling In its statistlce. " Buahnell on Hlracles," «id 
" Uotley's.Dntch Repnblic," sbeuld be read by all. 
For sale as above. 



Jacob S. Sander, a member of the Glass of 1863, was ilrowned 
while skating on the Schnylkill, near Philadelphia, Deo. 25, 18fi9. The 
following Resolutions of his classmates have been handed to us for 

pnblication : 

WnBRKAB, An all-wbe Prortdenca has, bj death, removed frdm our midst 

Jacob B. Sooder, a loved compaDioD and respected claMmaCe — 

Bt$otvtd, That while in this affliction we recognisie the hand of " Him who 
doeth all thIcgE well," we unanimoasly testiff oar deep aense of the loss we 
bare BUstaitied, onr legard for the deceased In all the retationi of oorinter- 
conrM, onr respect for his man; vlrtoes, and apprenlaUon of his high abilities. 

Seiohied, That Iq (he sadden removal of one ia the tnUst of health aod In- 
creaalng nsefnlnees, from onr hitherto nnbrofcin band, we acknowledge the sol- 
emn admonltJoD which comes to ns all. 

Retched, That in this onr matnal afflicUon, «« tender to the wide circle of 
monmiDB Mends onr beartfelt sympathy. 

itetolwed, Tbat as a sfiapte toUcen of onr respect and sorrow, we, as a class, 
wear the nsaal badge er mourning for thirty days. 

Beti^ed, That a copj. ot these resolntions be forwatded to the rclatires of 
the deceased, and be inserted in the Xaleliiterary Magazine, and in a daily pa- 
per of this city. 

Class of 1S63. -L. T. CHAMBBBbADr, ) 

JoBjf 8. Fme, } Com. 

Wit C. WniTKar. ) 

Tale College, Jan. B, I860. 
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Ipemorabilis ^slmsis. 



On VedD«adA]r erealng, DeoMnber 16tb, the foUowiog electkm of offleen 
were made by the litenrj ■odetfei : 



Pruidtttt. 

TTlLLIAJt C. JOBNITOa. 

FtM FriMidtni. 

HAXCTI p. KjtOITLIOV. 
JOHI B. PlABII, 

Vie* Sttretary. 
BioBABD Bxaxum. 



UnoDk, 

Pruidtttt. 
EswAKD Q, Hou>H. 

Twa Priiidmt. 
Job* H. Hokbtb. 
Sierelary. 
ALKtAHciB P. Boot. 

Fm« SterrUuy. 
MbiiTill* C. D^r. 



The Jnnlor appotnbneDla hi the due ot 'SI wera banded to tbe eliu od Wed- 
nesday eTening, December SI»t, 1869. U h neediest to ny they gave m mnsh 
•atisCactlOD, and that tbe clae* were ai pleated with them, u \a ninally the caae. 
The following ti the lUt ; those od the ume grade being placed In slphabeUcal 
order: 

LATIN OBATION. 

Tracy Peek, jr. 



PHILOSOPHICAL OBAHOni. 



Omeon E. Baldwhi, 



Valter Hanfwd. 



J. L. Harmar, 



HIGH OBATIONS. 

Hubbard Arnold, 
Franklin B. Dexter, 
Trands E. Eeroocluui, 
John Uitchel, 
Joseph L. Shipley, 

George 0. Bomtey, 
William Cook, 
Anthony Qiggtni, 
Earrey 8. Ellcbet, 
Edward P. Payson, 

John 6. Tncker. 



JsjneaQ. Clark, 
HMiry B. Diirfee, 
Cbas, 0. 0. HerriU, 
Charles P. Otis, 
eUbert U. Stocking. 

Hilton Bnddey, 
Wm. H. Bigbm, 
Jas. N. Hyde, 
Hathaniel S. Uoore, 
Geo. C. Perkins, 



John S. BreniwD, 
B. Arthur Bent, 
Paul W. Park, 
Winthrop D. Bheldon, 



DI88EBTATI0NS. 



deo. B. Beecher, 
Wllllain B. Clark, 
, John B. Fearse, 
Iheo. B. WynkM^. 
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Jolm A. DAvniport, 
AlA«d HemenwKT, 

Hubert 8. Brown, 
HonltOD DeForeat, 
Bob«rtU.FitzbDgli, 

AltfMt H. Chlldi, 
Cbarle* T, BtontoD, 

FranUIn B. Bradley, 
JohD C. Kinney, 



riBtrr DisprrBB. 



BBCOND DtSFUTES. 



THISD DISFDTB8. 



Peter CoUIer, 
Clsreoce Eddy, 
Heber S. Thompaon. 



C0LL04UIK8. 



Qeo. Delp, 

Edw. P. MaEinney, 



Ebeneser B. GoDven, Cbule* B. HiU, 

Henry B. iTei, Nathuilel T. Horwin. 

The Senior Prixe Debate In Uie Society of the Brotbers in Unity, took place 
on Wednesday eTeoiog, Jan. lltb, ISfiO. Tbe qnestloD discussed was, " Is there 
more to approve thac to condemn in tbe political career of Napoleon III1'' 
Hon. T. A. Osbome, B«t, Edward Strong, and Lemoel S. Potirin, U.A., served as 
nmplrqa, Tbe dlspntants were equally divided on the afflnnative and negative 
of the qaeition. IFbe nmpirei awarded the 

First prke to WllUam C. Johnston. 

The Second, to 

Tbe priae debate of the Senior CloKS in the Lioonlan Society, was held on the 
ensuing Monday evening, Janoary IBth ; the Committee of Award, consisting of 
Prof. Noah Porter, Prof. T, Cwight, and W. 0. Case, B. A. The question of de- 
bat« was, " Is the religious tendency of the ' Minister's Wooing' beoeflcial 1'' 
There were Qve disputants in the affirmative to four in the negative. The decis- 
ion was as follows : 



Pint Prize, 
Second Priie, 



B. B. Haaon. 

{Lowndes H. Davis, 
D. Cady Eaton. 



At a meeting of the Senior Clasr, held on the 18th of Januaiy, 

JoaSFB IlBOHABD DASIILI, 

was chosen class Orator ; 

Cbmslm Alphb Boim 
was chosen Class Poet. 

There was an uonsual degree of unanlndty in tbe elections, both offlcen hav- 
ing been elected by more than a two-tUrda vote on the first formal ballot. The 
elections were immediately made nnanimooa. 

The Prize Debal«a of the Sopbomore Class in Llnonia, and tbe Brothei\ o«. 
curred on the 18th and IQtb of Janoary, reflectively. 

In Linooia, (where, by the way, a recent change b the manner of the B1sh<^ 
Prize I>cbate,separatedtbetwo classes, wfalchbeietofore have heenftecastOMedta 
coDtendtogether for tbe Prices,) the qnesUon was, "OagMtlMryMtoMtof 
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ft c]feDt whom he knom to be guilty 1" the Commtttee of Award, c<HiaiBUiig 
' of W. H. Bostell, E^., Bev. Dr. Llttl^ohn, ud Joteph Sheldoo; Esq. 

The firat prize »u awarded to Daniel H, Chamberlaiii. 

Thi second, " " rraoklin HcTeagh. 

The third, " " John P. Taylor. 

In the Brotben, the qneitton " Ii the preMiration of the balance of power In 

Europe a justifiable cause of war V waa dlscnsaed, — ReT, Qeorge P. Fiaher, L. 

R. Packard, H. A., and L. L. Fihxi, M. A., acting aa nmpires. Three diipntanta 

argued In the affinnailTe, and one in the negatiTa, The umpires awarded the 

First priM to James P. Blake. 

Second prize, J. F. Brown, H. P. Johuitrai, 

Third priEOr C. B. Bnmner. 

The CoCkleaoreati for Ute claaa of '61 haring been appointed, m onud, by the 
Cocklearsofthe preceding class, and ot^ecttonthaTlng been raised against their 
system of appointment, the matter was discussed, ftiUy and warmly. In a claM 
meeting. It was finally decided that the class should elect a Bpoon committee 
by ballot ; whereupon tlie following gentlemen, who are the same as those ap> 
pointed by the last committee, were elected. 

B. 8, ChamberMn, H. B. Ires, A. F. Root, 

A.H.Childs, W. M. Johnson, 8. Shearer, 

W. B. Fuller, S. Kewell, E. B. Sill, 

W. £. Bimi. 

The Class of '61 haw also elected for Class Historians : 

Fltst DirisioTi, Bobert S. Chamberlahi, 

Second IMtlaion, John G. Kinney. 

Third Division, Edward B. Sill. 

On Wednesday afternoon, February 1st, 1S60, the following gentlemen were 
elected, by the class of 'fll, editon of the Tale Literary Hagasine during the 
ensuing year : 

WILLIAM HBNBT FULLER Barrytm*, IT. T. 

SEXTOS aaEARBB St. Lmai, Mo. 

JOSEPH LUCIETT SHIPLET LondoiUtrry^ JT. H. 

SDWABD ROWLAND SILL Cuyahoga FaUt, O. 

BALPH OLMSTED WILLIAMS P<u»a,ic, K. J. 



The last six weeks of time hare lidd upon our table several Inddenta in the 
routine of college life, bat none whose discussion would be agreeable t<i the 
mentai palate of our readers. One term has closed, a TBcaUon bos passed 
away, we are now half way Into another term j thus time filea, even when it ts 
loaded down with the pleasures It brings to na In oar studeut freedom. Many 
have ei^oyed the past vacation, nnu&aal in the steady contlnnance of deligbtftil 
weather; many have skated, and played, and sung, and listened to the mode of 
home ; one enjoyed the vacation, but It was his last as well as first. A fellow- 
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student haa gone. Thus, one by odo, moDDineDts bttn been ta3aei along tbo 
pa(bw*7 we bare tniTeled, telliog ni, in the Ularlty of oar yontb, ' Thii world 
is not the end of all things.' Have we forgotleo tbts t 

But tbe winter term, with all iU excitements, la upon ns. Price debates, class 
elecUona, loclal gatberings Iiave gifen nsmsterial for gouip and dtreirion, Tbe 
debates, as usual, hare satisfied sonte, and diiaatiaOed mauy. Tbe suceessftil 
competitors have bad tlieir respect for tbe sound Judgment of tbe gentlemen who 
bave acted as umpires, immensely increased. It is to be regretted that so few 
tskn advantage of the opportnniUes oOered tliem in the prize detwttes ; and it is 
surprising that^ wbea ereiQc Indncement of self Improrement, excitement and 
emolatioD is offered that, as in one of onr last debates, only aa man; compet- 
itors entered tbe field as tliere were prises to be distributed. Of course, such a 
prize debate must. In some respects, tie extremely fkrcii»l. 

The Senior clau has elected its officers forpreeenUtlon with singular unanim- 
ity. No peraonal rivalry whatever baring entered Into the contest. Ttie meet- 
ing for elecUoo was consequently a scene of hilarity and spicy fnn. Tbe moat 
Important, though not remarkable, incident of the meetlDg, was the fHct that 
each one of tie honored Board of Bditori of th«- Tale Literary MagaEine, re- 
ceived fi«m the liands of their appreciative and grateful claasmalea, between 
one and two votes apiece, precisely, more or less, on an average, for the reflect- 
ive offlcea of class Poet and class Ocator. We hereby, individually and collect- 
ively, pnblicly and privately, one and all, return onr thanks to tbe class, But 
those who lia«e once experienced tbe complex feeling of mingled honor and re- 
sponsibility wUcbanimalea tbe heart of an editor, above all, aneditorof tbefale 
Literary Magazine, can look down with calm conq>lacenoyftpoatheeotiteatsand 
struggles for minor offices. In confirmation of this foct, we appeal to Um disin- 
terested magnarJmity of the editor who withdrew liis formidable nameltom t)ie 
contest after the first ballot, in order, we snppoae, to give tbe rest a chance to 
compete with equals. During the progress of tb* election, one member, after 
expatiating eloquently on tlie " Impending Crista," the "Anieriean Eagle," and 
the " Union," amid the wildest uproar and incessaot ealla to order, cailed upon 
the candidates Is " define tbeir poeition." When many members were finally 
able to gidn tfasir feet after bloodless atmgglea, EUid when partial order waa ro- 
stored, one candidate, amid roars of laughter, <tefiQed his position as between 
" two incomprehensible squirts." 

We are sorry to say, that ou this occasion a war of words occurred between 
the enterprising publisher of this .-nagiudne and that one of the editors who is 
especially consplcuooa whenever personal bravery Is Involved. This ended In a 
verbal challenge f^m the aforesaid pnbllsber to the aforesaid editor; and onr 
brother editor, lU'the excitement of the moment, forgetting his dignified posi- 
tion, accepted the challenge. Bstthe cballengee, at request of tbe challenger, 
having named, as the place of meeting, "Mr. 'Sartain'a country residence," the 
blood-thirsty spirit of the challenger waa aa mucfa aunaged aa was tbti of 
Brooks at the mention of Canada, 

The Seniors have attended tbe annual levee, and have retuAied to their college 
rooms with fardifierent notions of New Haven hospitality and New Haven soci- 
ety, than thoM which afflicted a desponding member of the last Senior class. 
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